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WASHINGTON, 
THE CAPITAL OF THE PEOPLE 

BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 



WASHINGTON is the capital of 
this country, not as the capitals of 
most countries, which have achieved their 
position and their distinction by virtue 
of slow growth and commanding position 
as the seat of power from which to gov- 
ern a people, are such. Washington is the 
capital of this country by virtue of the 
voluntary and positive action of the peo- 
ple of these United States through their 
representatives. 

The history of its selection is well 
known. The position was selected as 
being at that time substantially in the 
middle of the country. Modern inven- 
tion and development have changed its 



relation to the exact center of the coun- 
try geographically, but only geographic- 
ally. It is still today the center of this 
country. Indeed, it is much more the 
center than it was then. Its selection was 
dignified, one might even say hallowed, 
by its being the choice of Washing- 
ton, of Jefferson, of Madison, and of 
many another of the great ones of our 
country's prime, and by the gracious 
acquiescence of Hamilton, of Adams, and 
of an even larger number than those who 
originally advocated the selection of the 
spot. 

The city is today as it was then, the 
capital not only of the nation, but the 
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capital of the people. It represents, if 
one may say so, not more the Govern- 
ment of the people than the people them- 
selves. It is peculiarly the city of the 
people, for it is the one city in this coun- 
try in which all the people of this broad 
land have an equal interest and may be 
equally at home. 

To a thoughtful mind the fact cannot 
escape attention that as beautiful as 
Washington is to-day, very much of its 
beauty depends on the lavish endowment 
of nature, very little on man. It has 
every gift which nature could lend to it 
save only the grandeur of mountains, 
and these are close at hand. 

It lies amid a series of hills once 
wooded from foot to crest with noble for- 
ests, fragments of which still remain or 
did but yesterday. Haply, they may lie 
prostrate now; for the axe and the steam 
shovel were ringing and grinding but 
yesterday as I passed among them and 
to-day the speculative contractor may be 
pointing with pride to the flat, raw sur- 
faces which he will sell at a hundred 
per cent to the confiding second man, or 
possibly, even to the blotting-paper 
blocks which he is erecting for the yet 
more confiding homeseeker. 

A noble river runs past, un vexed, to 
the sea and affords at once the oppor- 
tunities for commerce and for pleasure — 
the pure pleasure that all the human 
race find in the miracle of running water. 
About it lies a salubrious region easy 
of access and readily lending itself for 
the first and only natural occupation of 
man — tillage of farm and garden — and 
beyond them and yet easy of access lie 
the great ranges of the Appalachians 
with their God-made health resorts. 
Now with this given by Nature what 
has man done? 

The first step was worthy of this capi- 
tal. The city was laid out on a noble plan. 
Washington, Jefferson, and the great 
constructive minds of that time lent their 
aid and their wisdom. I/Enfant, with 
the vision of the future in his mind, laid 
off the streets and avenues. Thornton, 
with equal endowment, built the first 
noble public structures, on a plan worthy 
of the capital of a great free people. 



The great minds which were the ar- 
chitects of this great government dedi- 
cated in its elemental simplicity to the 
ideals of Government by the people 
would appear to have been informed by 
a spirit which extended itself in every 
direction of human activity. Architecture 
itself was elevated thereby, and, follow- 
ing on the heavy, ugly and grotesque 
Georgian period, came a reawakening 
of the classical spirit which manifested 
itself in this country in many beautiful 
and some noble public buildings. Among 
them, to confine mj^self only to this city, 
I might cite the Capitol which crowns 
the Capitol Hill in this city, and which 
is the most impressive building on the 
continent and one of the most impressive 
in all the world — certainly, I can recall 
nothing more beautiful than the wings of 
the Capitol which in harmonious beauty 
are equal to anything that I have ever 
seen. I might cite also the Treasury 
building and the White House; the old 
Patent Office, and the Court House. Or 
if we may go beyond the city limits and 
select other than government buildings, 
there arises before my mind's eye that 
wonderful expression of the genius of 
Jefferson, where, seated on the Virginia 
hills, the University of Virginia appears 
like a dream of classic beauty, distin- 
guished after a hundred years by its 
harmonious proportions and its cloistral 
and academic charm. There grew up, 
indeed, throughout the country a spirit 
which manifested itself in national, mu- 
nicipal and even in private buildings in 
a harmony which, having lost, we are 
struggling back to regain once more in 
our efforts to reproduce what we term 
the Colonial Style. 

Following this came a period when our 
architects, having lost the broad academic 
knowledge which some of their predeces- 
sors possessed, set out in quest of origi- 
nality^ with a result which few of us can 
contemplate without horror, in which 
every wild extravagance of a disordered 
brain was given shape in stone or brick 
and mortar. To this period belong the 
bastard Mansard roof, and the Queen 
Anne structures ; the brick or stone pub- 
lic buildings with their terra-cotta 
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or their variegated ornamentation (ter- 
rors, indeed! such, for example, as 
the old National Museum in the gov- 
ernment grounds of this city), whose 
disastrous effects have remained even to 
our present day and may be witnessed 
by anyone who cares to look at the State, 
War and Navy building, with its mul- 
titudinous, spindling, cylindrical columns 
and its small, commonplace windows; or 
at the City Post Office, which, though of 
granite, lacks every element of dignity 
and of harmony. 

Or, passing to the consideration of 
sculpture, go to that round gallery, 
known as Statuary Hall, in that most im- 
pressive structure on this continent, the 
United States Capitol, and gaze, if you 
can, with unshaded eyes, on the fright- 



ful collection of marble effigies which are 
classed properly under the simple ge- 
neric name "statuary/* Even the most 
patriotic sentiment of the most devoted 
American can not view that collection 
without a shudder at the grotesqueness 
of that group of men who, it may well 
be said, have deserved better at the hands 
of their countrymen. That some are 
good and one or two even fine may well 
be admitted, for a replica in bronze of 
the Houdon. Washington stands there, 
eclipsed by the grotesque effigies of les- 
ser men; but jumbled together as they 
are in every form and freak of modern 
dress, of every size from pygmies up to 
giants, they present collectively a ter- 
rifying spectacle of what the best of 
this country is able to achieve. The good 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT FROM THE SPEEDWAY 



are belittled by the mean without being 
able to lift the latter from the low level 
of their insignificance. 

Or, if we would extend our view, gaze 
at the heroic monuments which stud our 
city parks and break the vistas of our 
avenues. The man on horseback appears 
in every conceivable attitude save the 
heroic and natural. Horses which could 
not by any chance have escaped the cart 
or plow are molded as chargers. Imag- 
ination, indeed, appears to have run wild 
in the direction of elevating very worthy 
men on most unworthy horses. 

But, in speaking of monuments, there 
is one in Washington which to my mind 
appears greater than all others. The 
Washington shaft, which was once criti- 
cized in certain places as being only 



the representative of bulk and of big- 
ness, has justified itself in the minds of 
all who have lived within sight of it. In 
the sunshine and in the shadow; in the 
glow of the sunrise and of the sunset; 
in the light of the moon, and when the 
driving clouds hang low in the winter 
evenings, it wears, like the sea, an ever- 
changing and impressive face. No one 
can live long in Washington and not fall 
under the spell of its majesty. It is 
fitting that it should be the greatest one 
monument built by human hands, for 
it is the monument of the greatest one 
man who has blessed the human race 
with the simple majesty and loftiness of 
his life. 

Happily we appear to have passed out 
of the dark period of decadence, and to 
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be entering upon one which has already 
begun to manifest itself along many 
lines in a more dignified and gra- 
cious form. In 1897 a committee 
of experts, appointed by the United 
States Senate, recommended a return to 
the original plan of Washington and 
strict conformance with it in general 
outline in the future development of the 
National Capital. Since that time five 
great public buildings have been erected 
which compare favorably with those de- 
signed by Thornton in the best period 
of our early history; and in February of 
last year Congress authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Federal Art Commission, 
to be composed of seven artists of dis- 
tinction, to whose judgment should here- 
after be referred all public monuments 
to be erected by the Government in the 
public parks or streets of Washington. 

I attribute the beginning of this era first 
to the direct and silent influence of the 
original plan of Washington itself, and 
secondly to that wonderful vision which 
genius reared only some twenty years ago 
on the shores of Lake Michigan which, 
intended to subserve a commercial pur- 
pose, really subserved a much higher 
purpose, for the White City subserved 
the purpose of National Art. It was a 
strange thing that it should have sprung 
in that city which had been so long es- 
teemed the emporium of commercialism — 
the capital of material things alone. It 
sprang because the people were uplifted 
by a great idea and because they had the 
wisdom to put aside all petty, personal, 
local, selfish predispositions, and call 
forth for this object the best genius of 
the greatest artists in the land. 

In like manner and from like cause I 
believe the American Capital today bids 
fair to become, beneath the touch of the 
American people, expressed through 
American artists, the most beautiful cap- 
ital that the world has known since the 
Parthenon first looked down on the 
Ionian Sea. 

In this new spirit and with this revived 
sense of harmonious proportion the beau- 
tification of the National Capital has once 
more begun and appears in a fair way 
of proceeding along proper lines of de- 



velopment if only the Congress will con- 
tinue as it has been doing of late to 
realize the priceless value ot its beautiful 
possession and its responsibility as the 
custodian and trustee of the people's 
capital. 

Civic pride is nearly always the chief 
agency in the beautification of cities; but 
in capital cities this agency mainly gives 
place to something different, which we 
may call national pride, and that strange 
thing — human nature — is so constituted 
that where the higher or more extensive 
feeling exists, the more local one appears 
to be overshadowed thereby and to dis- 
appear. 

It is a happy augury that our Con- 
gress, representative alike of the people 
and of the government, is giving more 
and more proof of the further realization 
of the claims of the future in this matter 
of National Art. 

More has been done in the last twenty 
years to beautify Washington; to make 
it what it should be as the capital of this 
people, than was done in thrice the 
period which preceded it. 

The difficulties of the position of Con- 
gress are not to be overlooked. Each 
member of that body, whatever his pride 
in the National Capital, has to represent 
a local constituency and placate them at 
home as well as to represent the aggre- 
gate of that constituency in the develop- 
ment of the Nation's capital. Even the 
continuance of his term depends on his 
ability to gratify the local pride of that 
constituency in securing some public 
building in its chief town. Moreover, an 
artistic sense is not always a concomitant 
of the powers which have brought repre- 
sentatives into positions of responsibility 
and authority. "A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing" in art as in other de- 
partments of knowledge, and local pride 
or predisposition often obscures the 
vision of one who would gladly do his 
utmost to secure the best results. Where 
so many conflicting interests have to be 
considered, so many divergent, and even 
contrary, views have to be harmonized, 
it is ever difficult to arrive at a perfect 
result. The best that can be done is 
ever to do the best possible under ex- 
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isting conditions, recognizing that it is, 
at least, a step in the right direction, 
and looking to the future to bring the 
movement to its just and perfect conclu- 
sion. Certainly nearly every positive 
step which has been taken of late years 
by Congress has been an advance, if 
not made immediately in the right di- 
rection. To cite an instance: the em- 
bellishment of the National Library, 
though somewhat lacking in harmony of 
color and possibly of design, was an al- 
most infinite advance over anything 
which had been conceived within the pre- 
ceding half century, and has borne rich 
fruit in the sequel. In that period it 
was the first instance of a national work 
in which the government endeavored to 
place itself in harmony with the art of 
the country and called to its aid the best 
genius of American artists. The result 
was one which has had a far-reaching 
effect. The people have promptly jus- 
tified the action of their representatives 
and it is probable that there is no build- 
ing in the country, not even the noble 
capitol itself, in which they take a 
greater personal pride and feel a deeper 
and more abiding personal interest. 

The great plan provided by the com- 
mission of artists appointed for the pur- 
pose of laying out Washington in 
accordance with its original plan and in 
furtherance of the awakened sense of 
beauty of the people was so vast and far- 
reaching that many were scarcely able to 
follow it in its complete comprehensive- 
ness, but it is being gradually carried 
out — indeed, it is perhaps not too much 
to say that it is being rapidly carried 
out. Already a number of notable 
marble structures have been reared for 
government purposes in accordance with 
this large-minded plan, and though there 
will be modifications — doubtless great 
modifications — < and equally, without 
doubt, essential modifications to meet the 
changing conditions of coming years — 
time will certainly bring a substantial 
conformity with the general principles 
on which this plan was laid out. 

Modern civic science and modern 
physical science alike have joined to de- 
clare that in all great cities an exten- 



sive and comprehensive park system is 
essential, not only for the well being but 
for the existence of population. And to 
such a comprehensive park system Wash- 
ington lends itself with singular good 
fortune. Lying as she does on the banks 
of a noble river, with a large extent of 
territory which, formerly unadapted to 
any useful purpose, has of late, under 
the broad-minded system adopted, been 
reclaimed for the enjoyment of the peo- 
ple; and with smaller streams on both 
the East and the West, an opportunity is 
presented of extending the park system 
in a way which possibly no other city in 
the country can enjoy. Unhappily the 
recognition of these advantages was not 
sufficient in past years to enable the 
requisite tracts of land to be secured, and 
beautiful strips of woodland which ran 
down into the city, and might have been 
secured at the time with small expense, 
were allowed to slip from the possession 
of the people. Certain portions, how- 
ever, still remain and there runs through 
the city today a stream which if now 
preserved will furnish a connecting link 
of parks between the Rock Creek park 
to the north of the city and the Potomac 
Park to the South. To the eye of the un- 
initiated, Rock Creek in certain por- 
tions of its course is little more than a 
sewer and a dumping ground, yet to the 
eye of the landscape architect and even 
to the eye of one who lays no claim to 
technical knowledge, but only has some 
little innate appreciation of the beauty 
of harmonious proportions, this natural 
feature of the Washington landscape 
could be reinstated and made one of the 
most beautiful of all the features of out- 
door Washington. Already the upper 
portion of the stream which but a few 
years ago was only a muddy creek has 
been restored to its natural condition and 
is, possibly, the favorite drive for Wash- 
ington people who wish to get into the 
country. Already the sewage which once 
polluted the lower portion has been di- 
verted and this section of the stream only 
awaits the action of Congress to change 
what is today one of the chief blemishes 
of the capital into what will be one of 
its chief beauties. I venture to say that 
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there is in no capital in Europe a stream 
which presents such natural beauties and 
holds forth such an opportunity for the 
people as this stream, which, running for 
miles through a government park, to be 
lost amid dump heaps, suddenly emerges 
again like the fountain of Arethusa in 
the midst of beauty and charm. 

The advantages and, indeed, the ne- 
cessity of such a connecting link between 
the parks to the north and the south of 
the city are too obvious to require argu- 
ment. The capital of the Nation, instead 
of lagging behind in the matter of parks, 
should lead in this as in all other re- 
quirements of a great modern city. But 
tin's is merely incidental. The true prin- 
ciple is that this capital of our people 
should represent to them what Athens 
was to Greece; what Rome was to Italy. 

The Greeks had a theory that there 
was a direct connection between beauty 



in surroundings and beauty in the race 
which dwelt amid them. Without under- 
taking to press too far this theory, or 
follow too far an analogy, may we not 
possibly believe that there is a relation 
between the passion for beauty which in- 
spired the Greeks and the passion for 
liberty which distinguished them. It 
seems, at least, possible that such a re- 
lation exists as we contemplate the 
founding of this city on broad lines of 
beauty by those founders of our govern- 
ment who, putting aside all personal 
considerations, endeavored to establish 
here a city worthy to be the capital of 
a people whom they had created, as they 
believed, to be the custodians of human 
liberty throughout the ages. To make 
this city what its founders dreamed it 
might be, those who have its present and 
its future in charge must open their 
minds to the influences of that vision. 
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The Visual Appeal of the Contemporary Drama 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 



IT is a rather startling statement, yet 
one that may be easily maintained, 
that the art of the drama has more com- 
pletely altered its methods during the 
last thirty years than in all of the pre- 
ceding centuries that have intervened 
since ^Lschylus. Until the present period 
the drama told its story mainly to the 
ear. Nowadays it seeks to tell its story 
primarily to the eye. In all former ages 
the dramatist concerned himself with 
only two elements of narrative — the ac- 
tion and the characters; at the present 
time lie concerns himself with three ele- 
ments — the action, the characters, and 
the setting. This elevation of the ele- 
ment of setting to an importance co- 
ordinate with that of the elements of 
character and action, which has ren- 
dered the contemporary drama more 
visual in its appeal than the drama of 



any earlier period, was occasioned by the 
combination of two causes, one of which 
was artistic and the other scientific, yet 
both of which tended toward that end 
which is the aim of every epoch-making 
revolution — namely, a return to nature. 

The first, or artistic, cause of the revo- 
lution in the drama had already been at 
work for a long time in the other arts 
to which the drama is allied. If we re- 
view the history of any of the arts 
which represent human beings, we shall 
notice that the one feature which distin- 
guishes most clearly their ancient from 
their modern manifestations is the grow- 
ing importance which has been bestowed 
in modern times upon the element of set- 
ting. Ancient art projects its figures ab- 
stractly, out of place, out of time; mod- 
ern art projects them concretely, in a 
particular place, at a particular time. 



